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discredit to which, they can be liable is of that com-
plete and final kind which follows the refusal of their
issuers to convert them.

Thus in discussing the expediency of the Bank
Charter Act we shall be warranted in assuming that
the evil which it is intended to avert, and as a remedy
for which it can alone with any show of reason be
defended, is simply a recurrence in times of serious
commercial difficulty of that danger to the converti-
bility of the note by which such periods are considered
to have been characterised. Nor can it be denied-that
the evil thus apprehended has peculiar features which
afford, if not a perfectly satisfactory, at least a plausible
ground for treating it as an exception to general prin-
ciple. The disasters caused by the failure of mercan-
tile credit and the depreciation of mercantile paper
are serious enough. Probably indeed they involve an
actual loss of property quite as great as any which is
occasioned by the insolvency of banks of issue. But
the loss in such cases is confined to comparatively few
persons, all of whom have or may be supposed to have
some special opportunity of judging as to the trust-
worthiness of the paper on which they have relied.
The ruin consequent on the inability of banks to cash
their notes is spread over a much wider area, runs
through all the complicated transactions of trade, and
affects a class of persons who have practically no means
of judging as to the solvency of the issuers, and by
whom such losses are commonly irretrievable.

It may then not unfairly be contended, and may
be conceded for the sake of argument, that the evil of
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